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Upon POLITICAL FRUGALITY. 


Sie wets RUGALITY has ever been 
it efteemed a virtue as well. among 
ae ay Pagans as Chriftians : There have 
been even heroes who have prac- 
aie Ses tifed it, However, we muft ac- 
innateiin, that it is too modeft a virtue, or, if 
you will, too obfcure a one to be effential to he- 
roifm, few heroes have been able to attain to fuch 
an height. Frugality agrees much better with po- 
liticks ; it feems to be the bafe, the fupport, and, 
in a word, feems to be the infeparable companion 
of ajuft adminiftration. 
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However this be, there is not, perhaps, in the’ 
world a people lefs fond of this virtue than the 
Englifh, and of confequence there is not a nation 
more reftlefs, more expofed to the uneafineffes of 
life, or lefs capable of providing for particular 
happinefs. We are taught to defpife this virtue 
from our childhood, our education is improperly 
direéted,, and a man who has gone through the 
politeft inftitutions, is generally the perfon who is 
leaft acquainted with the wholefome precepts of 
frugality. We every day hear the elegance of 
tafte, the magnificence of fome, and the gene- 
rofity of others, made the fubje& of our admira-. 
tion and applaufe. All this we fee reprefented 
not as the end and recompenfe of labour and de- 
fert, but as the actual refult of genius, as the 
mark of a noble and exalted mind. 


In the midft of thefe praifes beftowed on luxury, 
for which elegance and tafte are but another name, 
perhaps it may be thought improper to plead the 
caufe of frugality. It may be thought low, or 
vainly declamatory, to exhort our youth from the 
follies of drefs, and of every other fuperfluity to. 
aceuftom themfelves, even with mechanic mean- 
nefs, to the fimple neceffaries of life. Such fort 
of inftru&tions may appear antiquated ; yet, how- 
ever, they feem the foundations of all our vir« 
tues, and the moft efficacious method of making: 
mankind ufeful members of fociety. Unhappily, 

however 
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however, fuch difcourfes are not fafhionable among 
us, and the fafhion feems every day growing ftill 
more obfolete, fince the prefs, and every other 
method of exhortation, feems difpofed to talk of 


the luxuries of life as harmlefs enjoyments. I re- 


member, when a boy, to have remarked, that 
thofe who in fchool wore the fineft cloaths, were 
pointed at as being conceited and proud. At pre- 
fent, our little mafters are taught to confider drefs 
betimes, and they are regarded, even at {chool, 
with contempt, who do not appear as genteel as 
the reft. Education fhould teach us to become 
ufeful, fober, difinterefted and laborious members 
of fociety ; but does it not at prefent point out 
a different path! It teaches us to multiply our 
wants, by which means we become more eager to 
poflefs, in order to diffipate, a greater charge 
to ourfelves, and more ufelefs or obnoxious to 
fociety. 


If a youth happens to be poffeffed of more 
genius than fortune, he is early informed that he 
ought to think of his advancement in the world ; 
that he fhould labour to make himfelf p'eafing to 
his fuperiors ; that he fhould fhun low company ; 
(by which is meant the company of his equals) 
that he fhould rather live a little above than below 
his fortune; that he fhould think of becoming 
great; but he finds none to admonifh him to be- 
come frugal, to perfevere in one fingle dcfign, to 
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avoid every pleafure and all flattery, which, hows 
ever, feeming to conciliate the favour of his fu- 
periors, never conciliate their efteem. There 
are none to teach him that the beft way of be- 
coming happy in himfelf, and ufeful to others, is 
to continue in the ftate which fortune at firft 
placed him, without making too hafty ftrides to 
advancement ; that greatnefs msy be attained, 
but fhould not be expected; and that they who 
moft impatiently expe& advancement, are feldom 
poffeffed of their wifhes. He has few, I fay, to 
teach him this leffon, or to moderate his youthful 
paffions, yet, this experience may fay, that a 
young man, who but for fix years of the early 
part of his life, could feem divefted of all his 
paffions, would certainly make, or confiderably 
increafe his fortune, and might indulge feveral of 
his favourite inclinations in manhood with the 
utmoft fecurity. 


The efficacioufnefs of thefe means are fuffi- 
ciently known and acknowledged ; but as we are 
apt to connect a low idea with all our notions of 
frugality, the perfon who would perfuade us to it, 
might be accufed of preaching up avarice. 


Of all vices, however, agzinft which morality 
diffuades, there is not one more undetermined 
than this of avarice. Mifers are defcribed by fome, 
as men divefted of honour, fentiment or huma- 
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nity ; but this is only an ideal picture, or the 
refemblance at leaft is found but in a few. In 
truth, they who are generally called mifers, are 
fome of the very beft members of focicty. The 
fober, the laborious, the attentive, the frugal, 
are thus ftiled by the gay, giddy, thoughtlefs 
and extravagant. The firft fet of men do fociety 
all the good, and the latter all the evil that is felt. 
Even the exceffes of the firft no way injure the 
commonwealth ; thofe of the latter are the mcf 
injurious that can be conceived. 


The ancient Romans, more rational than we 
in this particular, were very far from thus mif- 
placing their admiration or praife ; inflead of re- 
garding the practice of parfimony as low or vi- 
cious, they made it fynonimous even with pro- 
bity. They efteemed thofe virtues fe infeparable, 
that the known expreffion of Vir Frugi fignified, at 
one and the fame time, a fober and managing 
man, an honeft man, and a man of fubftance. 


The fcriptures, in athoufand places, praife ceco- 
nomy ; and it is every where diftinguifhed from 
avarice. But in fpite of all its facred dictates, a 
tafte for vain pleafures and foolifh expence is the 
ruling paffion of the prefent times. Paffion did 
I call it, rather the madnefs which ‘at once pof- 
fefles the great and the little, the rich and the 
poor ; even fome are fo intent upon acquiring the 
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fuperfluities of life, that they facrifice its neceffaries 
in this foolifh purfuit. 


To attempt the entire abdlition of luxury, as 
it would be impoffible, fo it is not my intent. 
The generality of mankind are too weak, too 
much flaves, to cuftom and opinion, to refift the 
torrent of bad example. But if it be impoffible 
to convert the multitude ; tho’e who have received 
a more extended education, who are enlightened 
and judicious, may find fome hints on this fubjeé 
ufeful. They may fee fome abufes, the fuppref- 
fion of which would by no means endanger public 
liberty ; they may be direétcd to the abolition 
of fome unneceffary expences, which have no ten- 
dency to promote happinefs or virtue, and which 
might be directed to better purpofes. Our fire- 
works, our public feafts and entertainments, our 
entries of ambafladors, &c. what mummery all 
this; what childifh pageants, what millions are 
facrificed in paying tribute to cuftom, what an un- 
neceflary charge at times when we are prefled 


with real want, which cannot be fatisfied without 
burthening the poor? 


Were fuch fuppreffed entirely, not a fingle crea- 
ture in the ftate would have the leaft caufe to mourn 
their fuppreffion, and many might be eafed of a 
load they now feel lying heavily upon them. If 
this were put in practice, it would agree with the 

advice 
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advice of a fenfible writer of Sweden, who, in the 


Gazette de France, 1753, thus expreffed himfelf 
on that fubje&t. ** It were fincerely to be wifhed, 
s* fays he, that the cuftom were eftablifhed amongft 
‘¢ us, that in all events which caufe a publick joy, 
‘© we made our exultations confpicudus only by 
* ats ufeful to fociety. We fhould then quickly 
*¢ fee many ufeful monuments of our reafon, 
‘¢ which would much better perpetuate the mc- 
‘¢ mory of things worthy of being tranfmitted to 
* pofterity, and would be much more glorious 
“€ to humanity than all thefe tumultuous prepara- 
6¢ tions of feafts, entertainments, and other re- 
*¢ joicings ufed upon fuch occafions.”’ 


The fame propofal was long before confirmed 
by a Chinefe emperor, who lived in the laft cen- 
tury, who, upon an occafion of extraordinary joy, 
forbad his fubjeéts to make the ufual illluminations, 
either with a defign of fparing their fubftance, or 
of turning them to fome more durable indication 
of joy, more glorious for him, and more ad- 
vantageous to his people. 


After fuch inftances of political frugality, can 
we then continue to blame the Dutch ambaflador 
at a certain court, who receiving, at his depar- 
ture, the portrait of the king, enriched with 
diamonds, afked what this fine thing might be 
worth? Being told that it might amount to about 
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two thoufand pounds. ‘* And why, cries he, can- 
‘© not his majefty keep the picture, and give me 
‘© the money?” This fimplicity may be ridiculed 
at firft; but, when we come to examine it more 
clofely, men of fenfe will at once confefs that he 
had reafon in what he faid, and that a purfe of 
two thoufand guineas is much more ferviceable 
than a picture. 


Should we follow the fame method of ftate fru- 
gality in other refpeéts, what numberlefs favings 
might not be the refult ! How many poffibilities 
of faving in the adminiftration of juftice, which 
now burdens the fubject, and enriches fome mem- 
bers of fociety, who are ufeful only from its cor- 
ruption ! 


Tt were to be wifhed, that they who govern 
kingdoms, would imitate artizans. When at 
London a new ftuff has been invented, it is im- 
mediately counterfeited in France. How happy 
were it for fociety, if a firft minifter would be 
equally folicitous to tranfplant the ufeful laws of 
other countries into his own. We are arrived at 
a perfe&t imitation of Porcelaine ; let us endeavour 
to imitate the good to fociety that our neighbours 
are found to practife, and let our neighbours alfo 
imitate thofe parts of duty in which we excel. 


‘There are fome men, who, in their garden, 
attempt to raife thofe fruits which nature has 
adapted 
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adapted only to the fultry climates beneath the 
line. We have at our very doors a thoufand 
Jaws and cuftoms infinitely ufeful ; thefe are the 
fruits we fhould endeavour to tranfplant; thefe 
the exotics that would fpeedily become naturalized 
to the foil. They might grow in every climate, 
and benefit every poffeffor. 


The beft and the moft ufeful laws I have ever 
feen, are generally praétifed in Holland. When 
two men are determined to go to law with each 
other, they are firft obliged to go before the re- 
conciling judges, called the peace makers. If the 
parties come attended with an advocate or a foli- 
citor, they are obliged to retire, as we take fuel 
from the fire we are defirous of extinguifhing. 


The peace makers then begin advifing the 
parties, by afluring them, that it is the height of 
folly to wafte their fubftance, and make them- 
felves mutually miferable, by having recourfe to 
the tribunals of juftice : Follow but our direction, 
and we will accommodate matters without any 
expence to either. If the rage of debate is too 
ftrong upon either party, they are remitted back 
for another day, in order that time may foften 
their tempers, and produce a reconciliation. They 
are thus fent for twice or thrice; if their folly 
happens to be incurable, they are permitted to go 
to law, and as we give up to amputation, fuch 

members 
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members as cannot be cured by art, juftice is 
permitted to take its courfe.. 


* Tt is unneceffary to make here long declama- 
tions, or calculate what fociety would fave, were 
this law adopted. I am fenfible, that the man 
who advifes any reformation, only ferves to make 
himfelf ridiculous..-What! mankind will be apt 
to fay, adopt the cuftoms of countries that have 
not fo much real liberty as our own, our prefent 
cuftoms what are they to any man; we are very 
happy under them! This muft be a very pleafant 
fellow, who attempts to make us happier than we 
already are! Does he not know that abufes are 
the patrimony of a great part of the nation. Why 
deprive us of a malady by which fuch numbers 
find their account. . This I muft own is an argu- 
ment to which I have nothing to reply. 


What numberlefs favings might there not be 
made in both arts and commerce, particularly in 
the liberty of exercifing trade, without the necef- 
fary prerequifites of freedom ! Such ufelefs obftruc- 
tions have crept into every ftate, from a fpirit of 
monopoly, a narrow felfith fpirit of gain, with- 
out the leaft attention to general fociety. Such a 
clog upon induftry frequently drives the poor from 
labour, and reduces them, by degrees, to a ftate 
of hopelefs indigence. We have already a more 
than fufficient repugnance to labour ; we fhould 


by 
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by no means encreafe the obftacles, or make ex- 
cufes in a ftate for idlenefs. Such faults have 
ever crept into a ftate, under wrong or needy ad- 
miniftrations. 


Exclufive of the mafters, there are numberlefs 
faulty expences among the workmen ; clubs, gar- 
nifhes, freedoms, and fuch like impofitions, which 
are nét too minute even for law to take notice of, 
and which fhould be abolifhed without mercy, 
fince they are ever the inlets to excefs and idle- 
nefs, and are the parent of all thofe outrages 
which naturally fall upon the more ufeful part of 
fociety. In the towns and countries I have feen, 
I never faw a city or a village yet, whofe miferies 
were not in proportion to the number of its pub- 
lic houfes. In Rotterdam, you may go through 
eight or ten ftreets without finding a public houfe. 
In Antwerp, almoft every fecond houfe feems an 
alehoufe. In the one city, all wears the appear- 
ance of happinefs and warm affluence; in the 
other, the young fellows walk about the ftreets 
in fhabby finery, their fathers fit at the door 
derning or knitting ftockings, while their ports 
are filled with dunghills. 


Alehoufes are ever an occafion of debauchery and 
excefs, and either in a religious or political light, 
it would be our higheft intereft to have the greateft 
part of them fuppreffed. They fhould be put un- 
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der laws of not continuing open beyond a certain 
hour, and harbouring only proper perfons. Thefe 
rules, it may be faid, will diminifh the neceffary 
taxes ; but this is falfe reafoning, fince what was 
confumed in debauchery abroad, would, if fuch 
a regulation took place, be more juftly, and per- 
haps, moge equitably for the workman’s family, 
fpent at home; and this cheaper to them, and 
without lofs of time. On the other hand, our 
alehoufes being ever open, interrupt bufinefs; the 
workman is never certain who frequents them, 
nor can the mafter be fure of having what was 
begun, finifhed at the convenient time. 


An habit of frugality among the lower orders 
of mankind is much more beneficial to fociety 
than the unrefleGting might imagine. The pawn- 


broker, the attorney, and other pefts of fociety, © 


might, by proper management, be turned into 
ferviceable members; and, were their trades 
abolifhed, it is poffible the fame avarice that con- 
duéts the one, or the fame chicanery that charac- 
ferizes the other, might, by proper regulations, 
be converted into frugality, and commendable 
prudence. 


But fome have made the eulogium of luxury, 
have reprefented it as the natural confequence of 
every country that is become rich. Did we not 
employ our extraordinary wealth in fuperfluities, - 
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fay they, what other means would there be to em- 
ploy it in? To which it may be anfwered, If 
frugality were eftablifhed in the ftate, if our 
expences were laid out rather in the neceflaries 
than the fuperfluities of life, there might be fewer 
wants, and even fewer pleafures, but infinitely 
more happinefs. The rich and the great would 


-be better able to fatisfy their creditors; they would 


be better able to marry their children, and, in- 
ftead of one marriage at prefent, there might 
be two, if fuch regulations took place. 


The imaginary calls of vanity, which in reality 
contribute nothing to our real felicity, would not 
then be attended to, while the real calls of na- 
ture might he always and univerfally fupplied. 
The difference of employment in the fubje& is 
what, in reality, produces the good of fociety. 
If the fubje&t be engaged in providing only the 
luxuries, the neceffaries muft be deficient in pro- 
portion. If negleéting the produce of our own 
country, our minds are fet upon the productions 
of another, we encreafe our wants, but not our 
means; and every new-imported delicacy for our 
tables, or ornament in our equipage, is a tax upon 
the poor. 


The true intereft of every government is to 
cultivate the neceflaries, by which is always meant 
every happinefs our own country can produce 5 
and fupprefs all the luxuries, by which is meant, 
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on the other hand, every happinefs imported from 
abroad. Commerce has therefore its bounds ; and 
every new. import, inftead of encouragement, 
fhould be firft examined whether it be conducive 
to the intereft of fociety. 


Among the many publications with which the 
prefs is every day burthened, I have often won- 
dered why we never had, as in other countries, 
an CXconomical Journal, which might at once 
dire& to all the ufeful difcoveries in other coun- 
tries, and fpread thofe of our own. As other 
journals ferve to amufe the learned, or what is 
more often the cafe, to make them quarrel, 
while they only ferve to give us the hiftory of the 
mifchievous world, for fo I call our warriors; or 
the idle world, for fo may the learned be called; 
they never trouble their heads about the moft ufe- 
ful part of mankind, our peafants and our arti- 
zans ; were fuch a work carried into execution 
with proper management and juft direétion, it 
might ferve as a repofitory for every ufeful improve- 
ment, and increafe that knowledge which learning 
often ferves to confound. 


Sweden feems the only country where the {ci- 
ence of oeconomy feems to have fixed its empire. 
In other countries, it is cultivated only by a few 
admirers, or by focieties which have not received 

fufficient 
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fufficient fanction to become compleatly ufeful ; bug 
here there is founded. a royal academy, deftined to 
this purpofe only, compofed of the moft learned 
and powerful. members of the ftate; an academy 
which declines every thing which only terminates 
in amufement, erudition or curiofity, and admits 
only of obfervations tending to illuftrate hufbandry, 
agriculture, and every real phyfical improvement. 
In this country nothing is left to private rapacity, 
but every improvement is immediately diffufed, 
and its inventor immediately recompenfed by the 
ftate. Happy were it fo in other countries; by 
this means every impoftor would be prevented 
from ruining or deceiving the publick with pre- 
tended difcoveries or noftrums, and every real in- 
ventor would not, by this means, fuffer the in- 
conveniences of fufpicion. 


In fhort, true ceconomy, equally unknown to the 
prodigal and avaricious, feems to be a juft mean 
between both extremes; and to a tranfgreffion of 
this, at prefent decried virtue, it is that we are toat- 
tribute a great part of the evils which infeft fociety. 
A tafte for fuperfluity, amufement, and pleafure 
bring effeminacy, idlenefa, and expence in their 
train. But a thirft of riches is always proportioned 
to our debauchery, and the greateft prodigal is too 
frequently found to be the greateft mifer ; fo that 


the vices which feem the moft oppofite, are fre- 
1 quently 
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quently found to produce each others; and, to 
avoid both, it is only neceffary to be frugal. 


Virtus ef medium duorum vitiorum et utringue 
redugium. Hor. 
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A 


RESVERIE 


CARCE a day paffes in which we do not 

hear compliments paid to Dryden, Pope, 
and other writers of the laft age, while not a 
month comes forward that is not loaded with in- 
vetive againft the writers of this. Strange, that 
our critics fhould be fond of giving their favours to 
thofe who are infenfible of the obligation, and 
their diflike to thefe who, of all mankind, are 
moft apt to retaliate the injury. 


Even though our prefent writers had not equal 
merit with their predeceflors, it would be politic 
to ufe them with ceremony. Every compliment 
paid them would be more agreeable, in proportion 
as they leaft deferved it. Tell a lady with an hand- 
fome face that fhe is pretty, fhe only thinks it her 
due; it is what fhe has heard a thoufand times be- 
fore from others, and difregards the compliment : 
but affure a lady, the cut of whofe vifage is fome- 
thing more plain, that fhe looks killing to-day, fhe . 
inftantly bridles up and feels the force of the well- 
timed flattery the whole day after. Compliments 
which we think are deferved, we only accept, as 
debts, with indifference ; but thofe which confcience 
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informs us we do not merit, we receive with the 
fame gratitude that we do favours given away. 


Our gentlemen, however, who prefide at the 
diftribution of literary fame, feem refolved to part 
with praife neither from motives of juftice, or ge- 
nerofity ; one would think, when they take pen 
in hand, that it was only to blot reputations, and 
to put their feals to the pacquet which configns 
every new-born effort to oblivion. 


Yet, notwithftanding the republic of letters 
hangs at prefent fo feebly together; though thofe 
friendfhips which once promoted literary fame 
feem now to be difcontinued ; though every writer 
who now draws.the quill feems to aim at profit, 
as well as applaufe, many among them are pro- 
bably laying in ftores for immortality, and are pro- 
vided with a fufficient ftock of reputation to laft 
the whole journey. 


As I was indulging thefe refle&tions, in order to 
eke out the prefent page, I could not avoid pur- 
fuing the metaphor, of going a journey, in my ima- 
gination, and formed the following Refverie toe 
wild for allegory, and too regular for a dream. 


I fancied myfelf placed in the yard of a large 
inn, in which there were an infinite number of 
waggons and ftage coaches, attended by fellows 
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who either invited the company to take their 
piaces, or were bufied in packing their baggage. 
Each vehicle had its infcription, fhewing the 
place of its deftination. On one I could read, 
The pleafure ftage-coach ; on another, The waggon 
of indufiry; on a third, The vanity whim; and 
on a fourth, The landau of riches. I had fome 
inclination to ftep into each of thefe,one after ano- 
ther ; but I know not by what means I paffed them 
by, and at laft fixed my eye upon a {mall carriage, 
Berlin fafhion, which feemed the moft convenient 
vehicle at a diftance in the world ; and, upon my 
nearer approach, found it to be Te fame machine. 


‘I inftantly made up to the coachman, whom I 
found to be an affable and feemingly good-natured 
fellow. He informed me, that he had but a-few 
days ago returned from the temple of fame, to 
which he had been carrying Addifon, Swift, Pope, 
Steele, Congreve, and Colley Cibber. That they 
made but indifferent company by the way, 
and that he once or twice was going to empty his 
berlin of the whole cargo: however, fays he, I 
got them all fafe home, with no other damage 
than a black eye, which Colley gave Mr. Pope, 
and am now returned for another coachful. ‘* If 
‘6 that be all, friend, faid I, and if you are in 
s¢ want of company, Ill make one with all my 
¢ heart. Open the door; I hope the machire 
6 sides eafy.”? ¢** Oh! for that, fir, extremely’ 

L2 “© eafy.”” 
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“‘eafy.” But ftill keeping the door fhut, and 
meafuring me with his eye, ‘* Pray, fir, have you 
“¢ no luggage? You feem to be a good-natured 
“¢ fort of a gentleman ; but I don’t find you have 
*¢ got any luggage, and I never permit any to 
‘¢ travel with me but fuch as have fomething 
*¢ valuable to pay for coach-hire.” Examining my 
pockets, I own I was not a little difconcerted at 
this unexpected rebuff ; but confidering that I car- 
ried a number of the. BEE under my arm, | was. 
refolved to open it in his eyes, and dazzle him 
with the fplendor of the page. He read the title 
and contents, however, without any emotion, 
and affured me he had never heard of it before. 
*¢In fhort, friend, faid he, now lofing all his 
‘¢ former refpe&t, you muft not come in. I ex- 
“* pect better paflengers ; but, as you feem an 
‘s harmlefs creature, perhaps, if there be room 
«© Jeft, I may let you ride a while for charity.” 


I now took my ftand by the coachman at the 
door, and fince I could not command a feat, was 
refolved to be as ufeful as poffible, and earn by my 
affiduity, what I could not by my merit. 


The next that prefented for a place, was a 
moft whimfical figure indeed. He was hung 
round with papers of his own compofing, not un- 
like thofe who fing ballads in the ftreets, and came 
danting up to the door with all the confidence of 
inftant 
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inftant admittance. The volubility of his motion 
and addrefs prevented my being able to read more 
of his cargo than the word Infpe@or, which was 
written in great letters at the top of fome of the 
papers. He opened the coach-door himielf with- 
out ahy ceremony, and was juft flipping in, 
when the coachman, with as little ceremony, 
pulled him back. Our figure feemed perfectly an- 
gry at this repulfe, and demanded gentleman’s 
fatisfaction. ‘** Lord, fir! replied the coachman, 
‘¢ inftead of proper luggage, by your bulk you 
*¢ feem: loaded for a Weft-India voyage. You are 
‘¢ big enough, with all your papers, to crack 
S° twenty ftage-coaches. Excufe me, indeed, fir, 
*¢ for you muft not enter.’’ Our figure now be- 
gan to expoftulate; he affured the coachman, 
that though his baggage feemed fo bulky, it was . 
perfe&ly light, and that he would be contented 
with the fmalleft corner of room. But Jehu was 
infléxible, and the carrier of the infpeCtors was 
fent to dance back again, with all his papers flut- 
tering in the wind. We expeéted to have no 
more trouble from this quarter, when, in a few 
minutes, the fame figure changed his appearance, 
like harlequin upon the ftage, and with the fame 
confidence again made his approaches, drefled in 
lace, and carrying nothing but a nofegay. Upon 
chanting near, he thruft the nofegay to the coach- 
man’s nofe, grafped the brafs, and feemed now 
ied to enter by violence. I found the 

L 3 ftruggle 
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ftruggle foon begin to grow hot, and the coach- 
man, who was a little old, unable to continue 
the conteft, fo, in order to ingratiate myfelf, I 
ftept in to his affiftance, and our united efforts 
fent our literary Proteus, though worfted, uncone 
quered ftill, clear off, dancing a rigadoon, and 
fmelling to his own nofegay. 


The perfon who after him appeared as candi- 
date for a place in the ftage, came up with an 
air not quite fo confident, but fomewhat how- 
ever theatrical; and, inftead of entering, made 
the coachman a very low bow, which the other 
returned, and defired to fee his baggage; upon 
which he inftantly produced fome farces, a tra- 
gedy, and other mifcellany productions. The 
coachman, cafting his eye upon the cargoe, af- 
fured him, at prefent he could not poffibly have a 
place, but hoped in time he might afpire to one, 
as he feemed to have read in the book of nature, 
without a careful perufal of which none ever 
found entrance at the temple of fame. ‘* What, 
‘¢ (replied the difappointed poet) fhall my tragedy, 
‘¢ in which I have vindicated the caufe of liberty 
‘¢ and virtue !””. ‘¢ Follow nature, (returned 
© the other) and never expect to find lafting 
‘¢ fame by topics which only pleafe from their 
‘¢ popularity. Had you been firft in the caufe of 
¢ freedom, or praifed in virtue more than an 
“‘ empty name, it is poflible you might.,.have 
. s¢ gained 
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‘© gained admittance ; but at prefent I beg, fir, 
s¢ you will ftand afide for another gentleman 
‘¢ whom I fee approaching.” 


This was a very grave perfonage, whom at 
fome diftance I took for one of the moft referved, 
and even difagreeable figures I had feen ; but as 
he approached, his appearance improved, and 
when I could diftinguifh him‘ thoroughly, I per- 
ceived, that, in fpite of the feverity of his brow, 


‘he had one of the moft good-natured countenances 


that could be imagined. Upon coming to open 
the ftage door, he lifted a parcel of folios into 
the feat before him, but our inquifitorial coach- 
man at once fhoved them out again. ‘* What, 
‘¢ not take in my ditionary ! exclaimed the other 
“¢ in a rage.” ‘¢ Be patient, fir, (replyed the 
‘¢ coachman) I have drove a coach, man and 
*¢ boy, thefe two thoufand years ; but I do not 
<¢ remember to have carried above one dictionary 
‘¢ during the whole time. That little book 
‘¢ which I perceive peeping from one of your 
*¢ pockets, may I prefume to afk what it con- 
s¢ tains??? ** A mere trifle, (replied the author) 
‘¢ it is called the Rambler.” ‘* The Rambler ! 
‘¢ (fays the coachman) I beg, fir, you'll take 
‘¢ your place; I‘ have heard our ladies in the 
‘¢ court of Apollo frequently mention it with 
‘¢ rapture ; and Clio, who happens to be a little 
s grave, has been heard to prefer it to the 

L4 <¢ Spectator ; 
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*¢ Spectator ; though others have obferved, that 
‘* the reflections, by being refined, fometimes 
S¢ become minute.” 


This grave gentleman was fcarce feated, when 
another, whofe appearance was fomething more 
modern, feemed willing to enter, yet afraid to 
afk. He carried in his hand a bundle of effays, 
of which the coachman was curious enough to 
enquire the contents. ‘* Thefe (replicd the 
‘¢ gentleman) are rhapfodies againft the religion 
‘¢ of my country.” ‘* And how can you expect 
‘¢ to come into my coach, after thus chufing the 
‘¢ wrong fide of the queftion.” ‘* Ay, but I 
‘¢ am right (replied the other ;) and if you give 
“© me leave, I fhall in a few minutes ftate the 
‘* argument.” ‘* Right or wrong (faid the 
‘¢ coachman) he who difturbs religion, is a 
“¢ blockhead, and he fhall never travel in a coach 
s¢ of mine.” ‘* If then (faid the gentleman, 
*¢ muftering up all his courage) if I am not to 
‘¢ have admittance as an eflayift, I hope I thall 
‘¢ not be repulfed as an hiftorian ; the laft volume 
‘¢ of my hiftory met with applaufe.” ‘“* Yes, 
‘¢ (replied the coachman) but [ have heard only 
‘¢ the firft approved at the temple of fame; 
‘¢ and as I fee you have it about you, enter 
*¢ without further ceremony.” My attention 
was now diverted to a crowd, who were pufhing 
’ forward a perfon that feemed more inclined to the 
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frage coach of riches; but by their means he was 
driven forward to the fame machine, which he, 
however, feemed heartily to defpife. Impelled, 
however, by their follicitations, he fteps up, 
flourifhing a voluminous hiftory, and demand- 
ing admittance. ‘* Sir, I have formerly heard 
your name mentioned (fays the coachman) but 
‘¢ never as an hiftorian. Is there no other 
*¢ work upon which you may claim a place?” 
s¢ None, replied the other, except a romance 3 
‘¢ but this is a work of too trifling a nature to 
‘¢ claim future attention.” ** You miftake (fays the 
‘¢ inquifitor) a well-written romance is no fuck 
S¢ eafy tafk as is generally imagined. I remem- 
‘¢ ber formerly to have carried Cervantes and Se- 
‘¢ grais, and if you think fit, you may enter.” 
Upon our three literary travellers coming into the. 
fame coach, I liftened attentively to hear what 
might be the converfation that paffed upon this 
extraordinary occafion ; when, inftead of agreeable 
or entertaining dialogue, I found them grumbling 
at each other, and each feemed difcontented with 
his companions. Strange! thought I to myfelf, 
that they who are thus born to enlighten the 
world, fhould ftill preferve the narrow preju- 
dices of childhood, and, by difagreeing, make 
even the higheft merit ridiculous. Were the 
learned and the wife to unite againft the dunces of 
fociety, inftead of fometimes fiding into oppofite 
parties with them, they might throw a luftre 
upon 
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upon each other’s reputation, and teach every 
rank of fubordinate merit, if not to admire, at 
leaft not to avow diflike. 


In the midft of thefe refleions, I perceived 
the coachman, unmindful of me, had now mounted 
the box. Several were approaching to be taken 
in, whofe pretenfions I was fenfible were very 
juft, I therefore defired him to ftop, and take in 
more paflengers ; but he replied, as he had now 
mounted the box, it would be improper to come 
down; but that he fhould take them all, one af- 
ter the other, when he fhould return. So he 
drove away, and, for myfelf, as 1 could not get 
in, I mounted behind, in order to hear the con- 
verfation on the way. 

[ To be continued. ] 





A Word or two on the late Farce, 


CALLED 


HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 


UST as I had expected, before I faw this 
«J farce, I found it, formed on too narrow a plan 
to afford a-pleafing variety. The famenefs of the 
humour in every fcene could not at laft fail of 
being difagreeable. The poor, affecting the 
manners of the rich, micht be carried on thro’ 

; one 
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one character or two at the moft, with great 
propriety ; but to have almoft every perfonage on 
the fcene almoft of the fame chara&ter, and re- 
fiecting the follies of each other, was unartful in 
the poet); to the laft degree. 


The fcene was alfo almoft a continuation of 
the fame abfurdity ; and my Lord Duke and Sir 
Harry (two footmen who affume thefe charaéters) 
have nothing elfe to do but to talk like their 
mafters, and are only introduced to fpeak, and 
to fhew themfelves. Thus, as there is a fame- 
nefs of charaéter, there is a barrennefs of inci- 
dent, which, by a very fmall fhare of addrefs, the 
poet might have eafily avoided, 


From a conformity to critic rules, which, pete 
haps, on the whole, have done more harm than 
good, our author has facrificed all the vivacity of 
the dialogue to nature; and though he makes his 


-chara€ters talk like fervants, they are feldom 


abfurd enough, or lively enough, to make us 
merry. Though he is always natural, he happens 
feldom to be humorous. 


The fatire was well intended, if we regard it 
as being mafters ourfelves; but, probably, a phi- 
lofopher would rejoice in that liberty which 
Englifhmen give their domeftics; and, for my 
own. part, I cannot avoid — pleafed at the 

happinefs 
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happinefs of thofe poor creatures, who, in fome 
meafure, contribute to mine. The Athenians, 
the politeft and beft-natured people upon earth, 
were the kindeft to their flaves; and if a perfon 
may judge, who has feen the world, our Englifh 
fervants are the beft treated, becaufe the generality 
ef our Englith gentlemen, are the politeft under 
the fun. 

But not to lift my feeble voice among the pack 
of critics, who, probably, have no other occupa- 
tion but that of cutting up every thing new. I 
muft own, there are one or two fcenes that are 
fine fatire, and fufficiently humorous; particu- 
larly the firft interview between the two footmen, 
which, at once, ridicules the manners of the 
great, and the abfurdity of their imitators. 

. Whatever defe&ts there might be in the com- 
pofition, there were none inthe aétion ; in this 
the performers fhewed more humour than I had 
fancied theth capable of. : Mr Palmer and Mr. 
King were entirely what they defired to repre- 
fent; and Mrs. Clive (but what need I talk of 
her, fince, without the leaft exaggeration, fhe has 
more true humour than any aétor or aétrefs uport 
the Englifh or any other ftage I have feen ;) the, 
I fay, did the part all the juftice it was capable of. 
And, upon the whole, :a farce, which has only 
this to recommend it, that the author took his 
plan from the volume of natute, by the {prightly . 
manner in which it was performed, was, for one 
night, a tolerable entertainment. Thus much 

may 
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may be faid in its vindication, that people of fafhion 
feemed more pleafed in the reprefentation than 
the fubordinate ranks of people. 





UPON | 
-‘Unrortunatz MERIT. 


VERY age feems to have its favourite pur- 

fuits, which ferve to amufe the idle, and re=. 
lieve the attention of the induftrious. Happy the. 
man who is born excellent in the purfuit in vogue, 
and whofe genius feems adapted to the times he 
lives in. How many do we fee, who might have, 
excelled in, arts or fciences, and who feem fur- 
nifhed with talents equal to the greateft difcoveries, 
had the road not been already beaten by their. 
predecefiors, and nothing left for them, except 
trifles to difcover, while others,. of very moderate 
abilities, become famous, becaufe happening to be 
firft in the reigning purfuit. 

Thus, at the renewal of letters in Europe, the 
tafte was not to compofe new books, but to com- 
ment on the old ones. It was not to be expected 
that new books fhould be written, when there 
were fo many of the Ancients, either not known, 
or not underftood. It was not reafonable to at- 
tempt new conquelts, while they had fuch an 
extenfive region lying wafte for want of cultiya- 
tion. At that period, criticifm and erudition 
were the reigning ftudies of the times; and he, 
who had only an inventive genius, might have 

languifhed 
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languifhed in hopelefs obfcurity. When the 
writers of antiquity were fufficiently explained 
and known, the learned fet about imitating them : 
From hence proceeded the number of Jatin ora- 
tors, poets and hiftorians, in the reigns of Clement 
the feventh, gnd Alexander the fixth. This paf- 
fion for antiquity lafted for many years, to the 
utter exclufion of every other purfuit, till fome 
began to find, that thofe works which were imi- 
tated from nature, were more like the writings of 
antiquity, than even thofe written in exprefs imi- 
tation. It was then modern language began to 
be cultivated with affiduity, and our poets and 
orators poured forth their wonders upon the world. 

As writers become more numerous, it is natural 
for readers to become more indolent ; from whence 
muft néceffarily arife a defire of attaining know- 
ledge with the greateft poffible eafe. No fcience 
or art offers its inftru€tion and amufement in fo ob- 
vious a manner as ftatuary and painting. From 
hence we fee, that a defire of cultivating thofe arts 
generally attends the decline of fcience. Thus the 
fineft ftatues, and the moft beautiful paintings of 
antiquity preceded but a little che abfolute decay 
of every other fcience. The ftatues of Antoninus, 
Comodus, and their cotemporaries, are the fineft 
produdtions of the chiffel, and appeared but juft 
before learning was deftroyed by comment, criti- 
cifm, and barbarous invafions. 

What happened in Rome may probably be the 
cafe with us at home. Our nobility are now more 
folicitous 
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folicitous in patronizing painters and f{culptors than 
thofe of any other polite profeffion ; and from the 
lord, who has his gallery, down to the ’prentice, 
who has his twopenny copper-plate, all are admirers 
of this art. The great, by their careffes, feem in- 
fenfible to all ather merit but that of the pencil ; 
and the vulgar buy every book rather from the exe 
cellence of the fculptor than the writer. 

How happy were it now, if men of real excel- 
Jence in that profeffion were to arife! Were the 
painters of Italy now to appear, who once wan-. 
dered like beggars from one city to another, and 
produce their almoft breathing figures, what re- 
wards might they not expe&t! But many of them 
lived without rewards, and therefore rewards alone 
will never produce their equals. We have often 
found the great exert themfelves not only without 
promotion, but in fpite of oppofition. We have 
found them Aourifhing, like medicinal plants, in a 
region of favagenefs and barbarity, theix excellence 
unknown, and their virtues unheeded. 

They who have feen the paintings of Cara- 
vagio are fenfible of the furprifing impreffion they 
make ; bold, fwelling, terrible to the laft degree ; 
all feem animated, and fpeaks him among the 
foremoft of his profeffion ; yet this man’s fortune 
and his fame feemed ever in oppofition to each 
other. 

Unknowing how to flatter the great, he was 
driven from city to city in the utmoft indigence, 
and might truly be faid to paint for his bread. 

; Having 
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_ Having one day infulted a perfon of diftin&tion, 
who refufed to pay him all the refpe& which he 
thought his due, he was obliged to leave Rome, 
and travel on foot, his ufual method of going his 
journeys down into the country, without either 
money or friends to fubfift him. 

After he had travelled in this manner as long as 
his ftrength would permit, faint with famine and 
fatigue, he at laft called at an obfcure inn by the 
way fide. The hoft knew, by the appearance of 
his gueft, his indifferent circumftances, and re- 
fufed to furnifh him a dinner without previous 
payment. 

As Caravagio was entirely deftitute of money, 
he took down the inkeeper’s fign, and painted it 
anew for his dinner. 

Thus refrefhed, he proceeded on his journey, 
and left the innkeeper not quite fatisfied with this 
method of payment. Some company of diftinétion, 
however, coming foon after, and ftruck with 
the beauty of the new fign, bought it at an ad- 
vanced price, and aftonifhed the innkeeper with 
their generofity ; he was refolved, therefore, to 
get as many figns as poffible drawn by the fame 
artift, as he found he could fell them to good ad- 
vantage ; and accordingly fet out after Caravadgio, 
in order to bring him back. It ‘was night‘fall ‘be- 
fore he came up to the place, where the unfortu- 
nite Caravagio lay dead by the road fide, over- 
come by fatigue, refentment and defpair. 


